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the minds of his colleagues, a statesman, an incomparable
orator, a linguist, and one who had the history of his Europe
better in hand than any of his brilliant associates. Had
he been representing a power of the first class, he easily
would have become oile of the foremost of those whose
decisions were finally to be written into the Peace. As it
was, he played a great part nobly, and gave to the world
an example of patriotism and courage. ..."
Such appreciation on the part of the other politicians
created conditions in which the personal character of
Paderewski's statements did not sound strange or senti-
mental. Such words as " humanity," cc freedom,"
"right," did not strike the listener as the meaningless
dichfe of a second-rate orator. The leaders of the Con-
ference never gave him a downright " no " for an answer.
vm
But PaderewskTs method would have been doomed to
failure had it not been based on a thorough knowledge of
his subject. The systematic work of his musical career had
taught him to identify himself with successive details until
the whole structure was his own. It was the same now. He
did not rely solely on information from experts, as did some
statesmen in Paris, for example Lloyd George ; he did not
turn a deaf ear to his advisers, as did Woodrow Wilson, but
listened to everybody, and acquired information wherever
he could, his marvellous memory being of the greatest
assistance to him. There was probably no statesman in
Paris who possessed such an extraordinary memory as
Paderewski. There were many striking examples of it.
One day the Polish General Haller sent Paderewski a long
telegram, asking him to obtain help from the Allies for the
Polish army which was hard pressed on the eastern fron-
tiers. In his telegram the General quoted the precise
numbers of the anus, munitions, uniforms, boots and other
supplies which he needed. Paderewski decided to go